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For Our Dumb Animals. 
THE HORSE. 


A SERMON BY REV. DR. C. A. BARTOL. 


“The hand of the Lord upon the horses in a very grievous 
murrain.” — Exon. ix, 3. 


WE are not shocked by this association of terms 
and ideas; for of all animals the horse has chief in- 
terest and value, so that man and horse become one 
in the Greek centaur; and we note in every expert 
horseman the same unity of double lite. He is 
in his structure our connection, and has a singularly 
human stomach and heart. The scale of animal life, 
rising from substance unformed, branches one side 
into the horse with a beauty, swiftness, and grace 
worthy of a God to make. My young kinsman so 
_ or freezes to a horse, is twin with him, that he 

a 


s won thirty races in Chinaby his skill beyond ° 


all rivals to blend the power of body and soul. Not 
the lion, elephant, eagle, but the horse, is the true 
king of beasts. No tondness for the dog, no intimacy 
of the teamster with the ox, no dependence on the 
cow for wholesome and delicious articles of food, no 
petting of parrots and canaries, or of lambs, fawns, 
and gazelles, no curiosity about the far-famed mon- 
key — supposed ancestor), and no childish admira- 
tion of leopards and tigers*in the caravan of wild 
beasts, would altogether mount to the price of the 
horse. The camel is fitted with his capacious stom- 
ach and spongy foct to be useful in the desert; but 
the horse is part of the commerce, society, aud civil- 


{ 


ization of the world. If man have an angel in him 
on one side, reaching a heavenly rank, on the other, 
in every limb, muscle, nerve, lobe, ganglion, of his 
structure, he belongs to the animal kingdom. Every 


| beast is his poor relation ; and the discovery of mod- 


ern science has enlarged his sympathy and duty. 
The Hebrews had to have a law against “ muzzling 
the ox that treadeth out the corn,” and ought, as he 
lowers his head to the threshing-floor, where his feet 
are the fliil, to have some of it to eat; and Paul 
strangely implies this was done for the sake of men, 
asking, “* Doth God care for oxen?” I answer, Yes 
indeed! ‘“ Beware of dogs,” says the apostles, mean- 
ing this as a figure of men who would bite. But 1 
have known dogs after whose gentleness, teachable- 
ness, love, patience, gratitude, fidelity, reverence, and 
respect, men might well take pattern, and some men 


' should be shamed by. 


No relation of animal and man? Jesus is Shep- 
herd of the sheep, himself “ the Lamb slain from the 


| foundation of the world;” he sits on the foal of an 
_ ass to ride in triumph amid songs and hosannas to 


Jerusalem, and says, “ Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without your Father,” as though God fell with 
it! a series of pictures defying art worthily to paint. 
But neither Judaism nor the first letter of Christian- 
ity recogniz’d in these inferior types our fel/ow-crea- 
tures, or taught the humanity to them which is but 
the logical conclusion of the naturalist’s study: so 
that now we have leagues and levislation to protect 
them. They, as well as poor negroes and oppressed 
women, are found to have rights we are bound to 
respect ; and Mr. Bergh can stop the overloaded cars 
in New York, and make the passengers walk rather 
than let the beasts be cruelly urged. 


THE REASON. 


sut why was the hand of the Lord upon the horses 
in Egypt, in that old disease of murrain, which 
curiously means a catarrh, — just such as has come 
again ? and wherefore is it on them once more in a 
greater scale, and in a perhaps more marked manner, 
than ever before since that ancient time, three thou- 
sand years ago? ‘This providential emphasis of dis- 
order and pain has some lesson, could we find it out: 
certainly it calls our attention ; does it point to our 
sin ? 

Health seems the general law of the lower tribes. 
I remember my impression from my elders of all ani- 
mals being well; but it is notable that malady a 
pears most in the particular animal we are mainly 
connected with: he has his own ails, while there is a 
profession of farrier or veterinary surgeon for their 


| cure. But whence the cause, or what the moral, of 


the plague that strikes the equine race through a 
continent, and runs to Great Britain, across the sea, 
beyond all parallel of pestilence as a purely human 
infliction ? Were the race of men and women we 
belong to so touched, with no superiors to care for 


us, how the earth would be a lazar-house of corrup- 


tion, one Golgotha of death ! 

In the present age is such grace, the horses are 
more or less cared for. Is the epidemic, then, mere 
chance, the course of blind nature, an arbitrary stroke 
of God, or subject of our responsibility ? Somewhat 
surely it is the last ; for it is not the wild, but cultivated 
quadruped that is ill, the companion of man, sharer 
of his habits, temper, pursuits, and tastes. “ If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” We 
feel the truth of this figure for the community ; but 
to what communion do we admit the horse? Yt he 
is a living member of our vital organism. We can- 
not shake him off more than we could a feature of 
our own body. We are confessedly accountable for 
any sore or infirmity in any part of our physical sys- 
tem. We ask what error in our general custom, or 
sin of our forefathers, does it hint? By what new 


| virtue of purity and self-control is it to be cured ? 


Well, this horse-affection is one of “ the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” This local trouble is the strike of the 
horse giving out under the weight of the man, the 
index of some general mistake of overloading, over- 
driving, over or under feeding, foolish clipping, ill 
housing or grooming, needless spurring, or the un- 
merciful lash. No animal, so much as the horse, is 
partner, inheriter, residuary legatee, of human vir- 
tues, also of human follies, ambitions, and crimes. 


THE MISTAKES. 


To breed and train the horse into enormous, un- 
natural bulk to drag huge burdens, or into speed be- 
yond Arab coursers (for a few minutes outstvipping 
the locomotive), of twenty-five miles an hour; to 
shout and swear at, twitch and kick him, till he al- 
most always flings away his head when approached, 
as to avoid a blow; to whip him into froth and foam, 
and wantonly water and feed him in his heat, as you 
would not your child; to treat him to foul, mus 
fodder and dirty drink ; confine him in a dark stable, 
where he cannot see a glint of the sun, and tighten 
him with a halter in a narrow stall where he cannot 
stretch his legs or lie down ; to close up his eyes with 
blinders, or abuse him any way, — is a sin meaner than 
to hurt your fellow-man; for he can resent, resist, 
remedy, your wrong, or make you atone for your in- 
jury or fraud. Wrong a woman, and you must pay 
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for it in honor, purse, court, jail; but you can beat 
and whip, and whip with impunity, the creature you 
call your nag or jade, and meet no remonstrance or 
revenge. © lord of the creation, reading in Gene- 
sis thy warrant and commission of dominion over ev- 


ery living thing, how thou dost pervert and misuse . 


thy sovereignty, till we regret it was granted so with- 
out limit or qualification, and wish to expunge the 
old verse from the book ! 

D.d the ass Balaam struck actually speak, or the 
remorseful rider’s imagination interpret his reproach- 
ful looks? “ Poor dumb mouths,” as Antony called 
Ceesar’s wounds, do they not upbraid us in a way 
which any thing but the driver’s stupidity would un- 
derstand ? “I wish,” said my friend, “ every unkindly 
handled horse had a voice to lift up, that would rouse 
the neighborhoo.!.” 


DIGNITY OF THE SUBJECT. 


Beneath the dignity of the pulpit is my injunction 
to-day ? [think God ean be worshipped, not only 
in an old building, at a stone altar, with robes and 
candles, bowings and kneelings, the wafer and the 
wine, but in all his works &nd the least of his crea- 
tures,—in a fly's wing; in the, by turns, emer- 
ald and ruby neck of a dove: ina fish’s fio; the gold 


and jet bands of a beetle; the instinctive motions of | 


an ant or bee; or the structure of a horse’s hoof, 
which is the most marvellous texture of elastic bone 
and gristle, a world of wisdom in that little space, to 
strike the earth or ro:k every second with the weight 
of a ton with firm yielding and recovery, to carry a 
lady without jolting on his back, and bear vehicle 
and occupant swift to the goal. He deserves a rep- 
resentation. > Let me be his representative, and speak 
his plea for hin! The horse is my client, paying be- 
forehand his fee. If you object to his case, you are 
afraid of his rights, thinking only of what you call 
your own. Thank God, not with barren puff of af- 
fected devotion, but through his benefits, and the 
creatures he makes and gives to serve you. By 
what one creature so much as the horse? Some 
horse bore you to the maid of your choice, and her 
away with you on your bridal journey ; some horse 
takes the invalid, yourself, your wife, parent, child, 
into the air fora tonic to the lungs, brain, nerves ; 
some horse has drawn your dead and will draw you 
to the burial; a horse took me to my father’s and 
mother’s tomb, and back to the house so dark without 
their faces, so still without their voices, gone to be 
the home of strangers. We shall all have one ride 
at last. Some horse, not only, as Browning tell us, 
brought “ the good news to Ghent,” but has arrived 
with frequent tidings that determined the fortunes of 
families, and fate of kingdoms. The weight of the 
horse turned the scale in sone of the critical engage- 
ments in our civil war. An Arab horse, we read, 
bore his master, with his teeth in the sword-belt, 
away from the cordons of the tent where his life was 
threatened. How his achievements and man’s are 
united is shown in the equestrian statues of Wash- 
inzton, Jackson, Napoleon, Peter the Great; nay, 
not less significantly in that common child's toy, a tin 
horse, which your child plays with in the nursery : 
and all that has been spent on him to improve the 
breed is not a thousandth part of his return of ad- 
vantage in the nobler arts of peace, to which no 
builder, weaver, trench-digger, is more essential. 
The thundering locomotive, with his snorting of 
steam, and many-spoked round fvet biting the rail, we 
were told, would take his plice. Not so: it does not 
supersede his office, only multiplies the needs he 
alone can supply. : 

“Eat his own head off” does he? Our heads 
would not stand on our shoulders so flourishing and 
fair but for his help, with what poor requital, often, on 
our part, because the lower creatures are partakers 
of our nature; and the worst part of our nature, from 
our voluntary action, goes to them. The anger we 
dare not vent on our peer or neighbor we discharge, 
as a cannon, on our dog or horse, as scapegoat of our 
sins. He has to take the consequences that belong 
to us or somebddy, we being as children that hit any 
thing in th: ir vexation at being rated for their faults, 
—even the stones in the streets. He partakes our 
courage or fear. Any horse, it was said, would mind 
Jackson’s feeble hand in his old age. 


| 


Said my friend, “ ’Tis not only the scourged, over- 
worked, famished, neglected, but the best-conditioned 
beasts that are smit with disease.” Yes, I answer: 
this is the mysterious law for man and beast, to be 
vindicated in the eternal courses of things, that the 
good participate with the bad the penalties of guilt. 
Society is solid: strike it on any side, every particle 
is jarred. 

In some sort,— in my imagination, in my dreams, — 
I go to jal and the gallows with the murderer and 
thief. How your wife or mine suffers all her lite long 
from the burglar that never comes! and your daughter 
from offences, we are sorry she hears of, committed 
a thousand miles away! ‘The cholera reaches spots 
where it would not have sprung up, and a sound ani- 
mal has a sore throat, only by this strange sympathy 
with his kind; while, as a hint, some men and women 
have sore throats too, though, doubtless, the exempts 
from epidemic or contagion would commonly be the 
most healthy and fairly treated. I am a little proud 
my own horse has escaped. But as a tumor, sore fin- 


| ger, or bad humor is the issue of general disorder or 


faults ! 


wrong, the horse is your finger, an extension of hu- 
manity, and his sickness one publishing of human 
sin. The animals are rudiments of men,—what men 
have sunk into, or may rise up from: they are men 
degraded, or men are they exalted. What mirrors, 
let looking-glasses alone, they are of our virtues or 
That painful, awkward creature, the s/oth, is 
evidently a deteriorated soul. Let us take from them 


| our merited rebuke, and in their state and the terms 


| have lorded it well! 


we are on with them, stand at our own bar, and find 
one of God’s judgment-seats ! 

Is this pulpit-talk, a minister’s sentimental theory ? 
What means,-then, the universal fear we have cer- 
tainly managed and contrived to inspire the animal; 
with, so that every one of them runs, flies, climbs, 
creeps, seuttles away, hides, resembling a leaf; the 
cuttle-fish, like a stupid human author, in his own 
ink! We cannot coax or whistle a colt or heifer, 
robin or sparrow, to come. We are lords; and we 
Their blood, as well as that of 
Zacharias and Barachias, shall come on this genera- 


| tion! If the miseries of brutes through our mistakes 


| 
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can teach us our fellowship and kinship with them, 
the calamity of this disorder will do more for future 
mercy than a thousand societies for the prevention of 
cruelty. 

We are akin. “ The males of certain birds,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “ may occasionally be heard pouring forth 
their love-song long after the proper time, showing 
that they have either lost or never gained a mate.” 
O human lover and mourner! does not that come 
very near your disappointment or bereavement, re- 
gret and hope ? 

OUR DEBT. 


. But, whether the ailing animals persuade us of our 
error or not, they may teach us our debt. “ Bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight”? Nay: so 
they are first revealed and confessed. Who imagined 
the part the horse plays in the universal mechanism 
of comfort and gain till this living serew was loose, 
and so much in the action of the whole came to a 
stop? The calls could not be made, or the engage- 
ments kept; the trunks were piled up at the stations; 
goods heaped in the stores; freights left in the hold, 
on the wharf; even the coffins lingering for some- 
thing to draw the hearse and convey the funeral- 
company. The carriage came not; and I walked 
through the storm to the waiting bier. Sometimes 
the mourners had to take a car instead of a coach: 
mankind, in a sort of mutilation, forced to acknowl- 
edge the disabled member that had served it so well. 

Vhat is the moral and lesson of “ the hand of the 
Lord upon the horses,” but of our greater justice 
and generosity to the generous animal in time to 
come? Only in loss and deprivation we understand 
our boons. When the sick creature comes back to 
pace the avenue and haul the load, will not a ten- 
derer feeling come with him? Will he be sworn at 
when you dare not swear at a man? or bruised for 
want of strength to drag excessive burdens up hill ? 
Do not dispute: take the driver’s number when you 
see that. the camel and llama, when too much is 
put on their back, refuse to rise, and something has 


| to be taken off as the only way to get them up; but 


the horse will, how pathetically, struggle, though he 
strive and strain in vain. When he stumbles, says 
an expert, do not whip, but encourage, if you would 
cure him. Your blows intimidate, and make him 
more apt to trip. Gentleness to subdue the vicious 
was the precept and example of that prince of 
tamers, Mr. Rarey, whose death the horses should have 
deplored if they knew how. . To him, the most stub- 
born steed, the English “ Cruiser” knelt. How 
touching the response to kind treatment dnd caress- 
ing! The horse turns his head, looks us full in the 
face, licks our hand, neighs after us, fullows us with 
his eye, stops eating to gaze till we are out of sight. 
“ You will make all the horses kittens, fondling and 
feeding them,” said one. Let us cultivate their affee- 
tions and all good affections. 

So sanctified to us may this and all withdrawal be. 
We know not our best friends till they go. We 
knew not the angel that sojourned with us in the 
guise of a woman or a man, whom we could speak 
roughly to, but would give the world now to speak ta 
at al. © Why weep?” said a husband to his wife, 
by the sick-bed of their child. ‘ Because we chided 
her so lately.” 


OUR DUTY. 

So take my sermon to-day, not from any prophet’s 
or apostle’s, but God’s text. In the model school of 
the great German Goethe reverence or respect of 
three kinds was taught, — for that above us, tor that 
around us, and for that beneath us. Few so hardy, 
so ossified in“ natural sensibility, but have some sort 
of regard, love, fear, worship, for that above. In civil- 
ize] society, without some honor to these around us, 
in household, religious, political relations, we should 
not be tolerated or endurable. Reverence for what 
is under us, for weakness and poverty, pain and grief, 
for oppressed inferior fellow-creatures, is the rare 
quality that marks a man or woman. ‘The horse had 
by his owner’s selfish interest to be considered in his 
sickness. As soon as he begins to recover, he is 
whipped again. Oh! we cansradmire some Alexan- 
der’s ** Bucephalus,” or Wellington’s , “ Charger ;”* 
but how about the old hack worn out in our service ? 
I do not think we should hold even animals exaciiy 
as slaves, or find in their torment our sport. Not far 
from Boston, the day before Thanksgiving, a live tur- 
key was strung up to a beam to be shot at fora 
prize, screaming with anguish as by the bullets one 
part after another of its body was torn away; and 
the men, no brutes could be so low, screaming with 
laughter at every capital hit. There are laws against 
killing birds out ot season, lest our savory food be 
diminished. Failing any statute, lynch-law, stop- 
ping short of bloody mjury, were too good for who- 
ever inflicts wanton distress. 


42> 


AN Earry,Prorsst. — In “ The Boston Herald ” 
of July 21, 1852, we find an editorial upon, cruelty 
to animals, which we republish as showing that some 
humane man expressed himself warmly fourteen 
years beiore any society was formed in this country. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. — “ The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast ;’”’ and he who abuses the ani- 
mals that are placed under his charge is worse than 
a beast. The feelings of kind-hearted people are 
often pained by the way in which some brutish fel- 
lows treat their horses. The horse is intelligent, 
easily entreated, sensitive, and understands when he 
receives good treatment: he is willing to put forth 
his utmost strength when it is required; and he 
never shirks labor when it is put upon him, if it is 
within the power of his strength. 

There is nothing more calculated to excite a good 
man’s anger than to see a miserable dog beating a 
noble, willing horse, who is loaded beyond his power 
to draw: We have seen within a short time team- 
sters, who, having become cross about some error of 
their own making, beat their horses most unmerci- 
fully. In Endicott Street, the other day, a scoundrel, 
mad about something, beat his horse over the head 
with the butt of a heavy whip, kicked him with his 
heavy boots in the breast, and lashed him with his 
large whip most unmercifully. We could see the 
nervous twitch of pain and agony thrilling through 
the animal. A crowd gathered, and expostu- 
lated with the brute, who finally desisted under their 
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deep and stern indignation. It was the general opin- 
jon that the man ought 1o have been prosecuted ; yet 
no one undertook the responsibility of the act, and the 
fellow escaped merited punishment. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
CANINE MEMORY AND AFFECTION. 

A ReEsIDENT of this village had a Newfound- 
land puppy, a female, the playmate of his invalid 
son, who died about five years since. After the 
lad’s death nothing unusual was noticed m the con- 
duct of the dog, until several months had passed, 
when it was discovered that she was in the habit of 
visiting her master’s grave at least once or twice a 
week. She was then watched, and was seen to 
walk slowly around her owner’s cemetery lot, in 
which were several graves, stopping a while at each 
grave, and at last lying down on that of her young 
master, where she remained some time. Her owner 
lives near the cemetery, but not in sight of it. She 
was not seen to follow her master to his burial. 
Had she followed other visitors, and seen the dead 
buried, and so inferred the fate of her master ? 
The frequent visits were continued about three 
years, but have since been more rare, especially 
since the erection of an iron railing around the 
—. On a cold morning in winter, after,a heavy 

all of snow, the dog’s tracks were seen leading to 
the grave. 

Truly the brutes often put man to shame by their 
noble qualities. Yet how often are they abused ! 

M. R. 8. 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.} 
A SWIMMING KITTEN. | 

Ir is the general impression that cats dread water, 
and will not often go into it without compulsion. 
No doubt this is true as a rule, but we saw an ex- 
ception to it last summer that seems worthy of notice. 

A lad was enjoying himself in his sail-boat, on a 
pond near his home, when he heard his kitten 
mewing on the shore. 

The kitten had often enjoyed a trip in the boat 
with him. 

The lad commenced rowing toward the shore. 
When about three rods from land, he discovered the 
kitten swimming near the boat, ready to be taken 
in; which being done, it sat down quietly to enjoy 
the trip. L. 

{For Our Dumb Animals.} 
THE WISENT. 

WHEN a wisent smells hay upon a wagon passing, 
it rushes in front of it, stops the trembling horse, and, 
with a loud bellow, demands toll. If asufficient quan- 
tity of hay is thrown out, the wagon is allowed to 
pass without further molestation; but if, on the con- 
trary, the driver raises his whip in the attempt to 
force it back, it becomes furious, raises its tail in the 
air, sinks its heac, and dives at the wagoner, if possi- 
ble, giving him a most unceremonious toss, and 
frightening the horse, which springs, plunges, and 
not unfrequently throws itself upon the earth like a 
crazy creature. 

The wisent (bonnassus) is of the bovine family. 
It was formerly spread over a great part of Europe ; 
but is now to be found only in Bialowiezan woods in 
the province of Grondo, in Russia, where great ac- 
count is made of what is termed hunting it. 

There is a monument of white sandstone erected 
to show the bravery and skill of King Augustus III., 
his wife and noblemen, who actually butchered the 
poor animals, driven into a small enclosure one after 
another, within shooting-distance of the royal party. 
The queen alone shot twenty in a short space of 
time ; and this inhuman deed is lauded on the monu- 
ment in different languages for ustoadmire. L. B. v. 


Mr. Cuarces Easton, while going to dinner the 
other day, killed a snake of moderate size by the 
roadside. 
ment, a little snake, of only a few inches in length, 
and probably the progeny of the former, so affection- 
ately coiled around the dead as to be disentangle 
with difficulty. — Methuen Gazette. 


On returning, he found, to his astonish-. 
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SUNSHINE. 


THERE’s plenty of sunshine to spare for us all, 
Then into our lives let us take it; 


. The world, thouch brimful of the glorious light, 


Can be dark, if we choose so to make it. 

We must open our hearts, let the sunlight pour in, 
And light up the dark, dreary places : 

With sunshine without, and sunshine within, 
Nevermore shall we see gloomy faces. 


We should seek out the lives that are clouded and 
sad, 
Where sunshine perchance hath ne’er entered, 
And give to them freely from our brimming cup, 
Where sunshine and peace long have centered. 
Oh! all the world over there’s light for us all, 
Then into our lives let us take it: 
The world, though brimful of the glorious light, 
Can be dark, if we choose so to make it. 
Golden Age. 


{From Boston Transcript.] 
WHY? 


Tue terrible horse-disease is drawing attention to 
the invaluable services and the ill-requited qualities 
of that generous animal. Let every humane heart do 
something toward the movement, by word or deed, 
and the condition of this noble race will ultimately be 
greatly benefited by this seemingly-distressing visi- 
tation. M. C. W. 


THE HORSES. 


Why ?- 

“ The groans of Nature in this nether world, 

Which heaven has beard for ages, have an end.” 
Wuy, — O question of the ages! — 

Why tbese guiltless groans of pain ? 
Deepest problem of earth’s sages! 
Why the war all Nature wages 

Every century waged again ? 


Suffering, handmaid stern of sinning, 
We thy just reproofs deserve ; 

But these dumb — no anger winning, 

Toil unending, still beginning — 
Toil and suffer man to serve, 


Man to serve! For him they suffer, — 
Suffer, toil, to teach us love ; 
Loving oft love’s harsh rebuffer, 
Serving in a service rougher, 
Rougher far, than His above. 


Brothers, let us heed the teaching, 
God’s own merey-pleading voice, 
Eloquent by suffering, preaching 
Through dumb lips, our dull hearts reaching, 
That his merey be man’s choice. 


What would be our anguish, brothers, 
What the heaven-beseeching cry, 

If our mercy unto others 

Measured love, than tenderest mother’s 
Tenderer far, from Him on high ? 


Not a link in his creation, 
From the seraphs round his throne, 
To the humblest coral nation 
Building kingdoms in its station, 
Doth his watchful care disown. 


Then, as in thy need the sorest, 
When with death and God alone, 

Brother, thou in anguish pourest 

Prayer for help, whom thou adorest 
Do to thee as thou hag done. 


Lips now mute, perchance, shall open, 
Witnessing with grateful voice 

For the hearts which here can soften, 

For the hands which cause full often 
Toil-worn sufferers to rejoice. 


Then no more shall passion’s madness, 
Greed or selfishness no more, ; 
Fill this fair, bright world with sadness 
But creation, new in gladness, 
One in God, one God adore, 


HENRY BERGH. 


From James T. Fields’s lecture on “ Masters of the 
Situation :” — : 


“ All honor to Henry Bergh of New York, among 
other benefactors of our time !— the firm and unselfish 
advocate for that part of creation which cannot ask 
kind treatment for itself; the man who has spoken 
so effectually for those poor dumb mouths that have 
so long silently pleaded for pratection from injury at 
the hands of man. Is it not a brave thing to have 
stood so many years between the oppressor and his 
quivering victim, and to have borne so long the con- 
tumely and ridicule of those who cannot understand 
why an uncomplaining horse should not be over- 
loaded, or his sensitive flesh be tortured if he sink be- 
neath his burden? It is a sacred mission to which 
this man has been called ; and among the world’s ben- 
efactors he has proved himself a noble master of a 
most difficult situation. The untitled laureate of 
America, always foremost to sing the praises of:a 
contemporary who deserves the tribute of his genius, 
has enshrined this human hero in his latest volume : — 


«* Among the roblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least 
That man I honor and revere, 
Who, without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face.’ 


“Tt was said by one who ought to know, that the 
normal Englishman is always happy when he is kill- 
ing something. It would be a prouder distinction if 
we shall ever be able to claim for the normal Amer- 
ican that he is never happier than when he is savin 
the life, or in some way ameliorating the condition, o: 
any being, however humble in the scale of existence, 
and that one of the best lessons he has learned to 
practise is that which Wordsworth has so feelingly 
enforced : — 


« «Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS FROM A DISTIN- 
GUISHED AUTHORESS. 


“T am glad to find one paper especially devoted to 
a purpose so humanizing, — calculated not cnly to 
prevent suffering to those so entirely in the power 
of men as are our dumb friends, but also helping 
man himself by turning his attention exclusively to 
one aspect of benign human culture. 

“ We say in words, because almost meaningless by 
the carelessness of application, ‘The merciful man 
is merciful to his beast ;’ but we need in this, as well 
as in all other moral ideas, ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little,’ that the 
thought may be deeply rooted in the mind. 


“ T remember once, when I was a little child, a boy , 


of five years in the neighborhood, in a fit of rage, 
took a bird from its cage, and with a pair of scissors 
fairly chopped the innocent creature to piecvs. 
Child as I was, I felt that that boy was a murderer in 
embryo, and used to regard him with a sort of, 
fascinated terror. What he might have become is 
known only to the great Disposer of events; but he 
died early, and escaped the evil foreshadowed. I 
wish it were possible to put your paper into the hands 
of every child in the country, believing it would 
accomplish a great and good work in the land.” 


MAN judges of the inward disposition by the out- 
ward acts: God judges of the outward acts by the in- 
ward disposition. 


“Ir is your everyday experiences which cultivate 
you, — the little silent workings within and without, 
— slower, perhaps, than the uprisal of the coral is- 
land, but just as sure. It may take years to bring 
you above the surface ; but every shell that you throw 
off raises you so much higher.” 

For your own and your children’s sake, learn to 
speak low. They will remember that tone when you 
are under the willows. So they will remember a 
harsh or angry tone. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
Boston, December, 1872. ok 
THE EPIZOOTIC DISEASE. 

Ir has passed, and left its record, not only upon 
horses, but upon men. Nothing but a war or prsti- 
lence could have more engaged the public attention, 
affected moye the public interests, occupied more 
space in newspapers, or more time in people’s con- 
versation. 


In our last we endeavored to show the lessons of 
the malady, one of which was increased interest in 
horses, and better appreciation of our duty to animals 
generally. This we can already see. The press 
everywhere have made this comment; pulpits have 
urged it; farmers’-clubs have talked about it; the 
people have felt it; and we may consider that this 
great public calamity has done more to awaken the 
public sense of justice to animals than years of plead- 
ing by all the societies in the land. 
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DR. BARTOL’S SERMON. 

Tue character of the author, and the present un- 
usual interest in the subject, will induce our readers 
to give this sermon their attention. 
dation would seem superfluous. 

Rev. Frederick Frothingham of Buffalo, and Rev. 
William Crawford of Green Bay, Wisconsin, have 
recently preached sermons on this subject, both of 
which we would publish if we had room. 


Our commen- 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 

WE have received, too late for this number, an ac- 
count of the proceedings at th: public meeting when 
the above sovicty distributed medals as prizes for 
compositions on kindness to animals; and also Pres. 
Gatcheil’s able Annual Report, both of which we 
will publish next month. 

OUR HORSE RAILROAD PETITION, 

Last winter we petitioned the legislature to limit 
the number of passengers in horse-cars. The petition 
failed from an informality. 

The constant public pressure to have the overload- 
ing of street-cars remedied has induced us to pre- 
pare the following petition, and to give legal notice 
by publication four weeks in every county in the 
State where there are horse railroads : — 

XO the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives : — 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty te Animals respectfully petition your honer- 
able bodies for the passage of such laws as will prevent the suf- 
fering of hoses by the overloading of cars on street railroads. 

Per order. FRANK B. FAY, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, Noy. 18, 1872. 
Tspprove the publication of the above petition in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. OLIVER WARNER, Seeretary. 
Parties interested can aid this movement by circu- 
lating petitions. in their several localities. 
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CRUELTY IN THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

Some of the excavated cellars, the grade of ascent 
from which is at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
afford uncommon opportunities for a display of 
brutality to horses. The prevailing method is to pile 
on more load than the beast is able to draw, and then 
pound him because of his inability. — Boston Herald. 

[We are looking after these animals, — in some 
cases prosecuting their drivers; in others directing that 
they be put up till they are in better condition. The 
overloading will be stopped; but we shall have work 
in this locality all winter. ] 


CuristMas Joys AND A Happy New YEAR | 


to all our readers, and to every owner of animals. 

May they ask themselves if, amid their own social 
pleasures, they have remembered their faithful friends 
in the stable, yard, and house! Has your horse good 
bedding and blanket, and a dry and warm stall ? 
Have your cows been carded often ? are they well 
eared for, kindly spoken to? "Tis said that oxen 
kneel at midnight on Christmas Eve. 
been well housed and fed this winter ? 
blow in through cracks in the barn ? 
a warm bed? Give him something extra from your 
holiday table. Have your poultry good shelter, 
and a variety of food? Children, have you thrown 
out cruinbs or seeds to the birds as a Christinas to- 
ken of your regard for them ? 

We have commented thus on Christmas duties, not 
alone for the sake of the animals, but for your sake, 
kind reader, whose happiness we seek, and which 
yon are sure to secure by thoughtfulness for those 
dependent upon your care. 


Have yours 
Does wind 
Has your dog 


A SERIOUS CHARGE. 
Tue great fire of Nov. 9. was a terrible calamity ; 


| and the first inquiry made by every one naturally 


was, “ Why was it not sooner checked?” And the 
first answer was, “ Because of the delay in the arrival 


| of the engines.”” Then came the charge, that our so- 


ciety forbade the use of horses on the fire-engines on 
account of the “ disease.” Unfortunately very many 
in the community believed it; and more severe. con- 
demnation, probaly, never fell upon any society. 
“ Lynch-law ” was said by some to be the only fit 
punishment for our officers. 

Our answer appeared in the following card : — 


A Carp. — Among the many rumors in connec- 
tion with our city’s great calamity, is one that our 
soviety forbade the use of horses upon the fire-en- 
gines, and that the con:equent delay in their arrival 
prevented the early checking of the fire. It is but 
just tu public sentiment and to ourselves to say, that 
we have found no occasion to interfere, and have not 
interfered, in any way, with the fire-department, or 
any other department of this city, in regard to their 
horses. While we mean to be humane, and to pro- 
mote Kindness to animals in every reasonable way, 
we do not forget that men have rights which we hope 
always to respect. In an emergency like that of Sat- 
urday night no action of ours would have prevented 
the use of the department horses, even at the sacri- 
fice of their lives. Frank B. Fay, Secretary. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK, 

Ovr society have had an agent, Lucian Prince, for 
the last five months employed in travelling over all 
the railroad lines, mostly on stock-trains, in Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Canada, &e. 

He has gatherel a vast amount of information, of 
which good use will be made. For apparent reasons, 
we have not heretofore made this announcement. 


A Generous lady rewarded the policeman 
Adams, of Station 2, who helped to rescue a horse 
from a loft during the fire, although the owner, offi- 
cer, and horse were strangers to her. 

We afterward learned that another young man, 
Jeremiah Collins, was deserving of commendation for 
the same rescue ; and we sent him a token of our ap- 
preciation. 


A Fuk tippet and a fur collar left at “our fair” 
last winter hive never been called for. 


THE METROPOLITAN HORSE-RAILROAD 
a versus OUR SOCIETY. 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 


“We have found our people — corporations and 
individuals — will. ng and anxious to avoid working 
their horses. 

“We have called upen very many men using ani- 
mals badly diseased to put them up; and they have 
readily complied. 

“Tt seems to us that a lenient course is best, in 
view of the geueral calamity and the general dis- 
position to be humane.” — Extracts from our Novem- 


ber Editorial. 


We copy the above to show our own feelings, and 
what we supposed the spirit of the community, in 
regard to the liorse-disease. : 

On the 7th of November, during a cold rain-storm, 
we visited the principal express and horse-railroad 


| companies, and stated that we thought it unsuitable 


weather to use horses suffering with the disease. 

None of these corporations manifested any ill- 
feeling ; all seemed willing to acquiesce, and at once 
withdrew their horses, and we supposed all was 
harmonious. 

At four, p.m., that day, the weather cleared, and 
there was no objection to the use of horses. All 
except the Metropolitan came out with their cars; 
but this corporation “‘came out” with the following 
card in the evening papers : — 


CARD TO THE PUBLIC, 


“The directors of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
gret to be obliged to apologize to the public for the 
ceszation of the trips of their cars to-day. But the 
agent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals gave them notice, about half-past ten 
o'clock, that they must put up ail their horses. 
They asked the agent if he had seen any horses not 
fit to work; and he replied that ‘none were fit to be 
used.’ In every case, without examination, we were 
to be prosecuted: we therefore have for the day 
withdrawn our cars. We deem it right for our 
patrons to know our position. We were incorpo- 
rated to carry the people. Families have estab- 
lished themselves on our lines at a distance from 
their places of business or employment, depending 
upon the cars to carry them. For thcir comfort 
we ought to run our cars when it is possible. How 
many weak or sick persons — especially how many 
women — ride to and fro trom their homes on such a 
day as this. finding shelter in the cars, everybody ean 
judge who rides. We venture to say that more per- 
sons will become sick, and perhaps die, from ex- 
posure in being compelled to walk home, who came 
down in our ears this morping, than there are 
horses who would have been in any degree injured. 
We have used our horses gently every day during 
the rise and progress of the disease. We have not 
been before interfered with. Our horses have not 
died, or been more sick, by reason of their use. In 
fact, the stable on the East-boston line, where we 
suspended all trips, has been the worst diseased, and 
more horses have died there than in any other In 
this connection we desire to state, that, from thirteen 
hundred horses owned by the company, only twelve 
have died within a fortnight: and some of these 
have been victims of other diseases than the pre- 
vailing one. We trust it is not to be presumed 
that this corporation would wantonly exercise cruelty 
upon the animals it uses. Our experience thus far 
has been, that moderate exercise is better for the 
horses than confinement in the stables: the horses 
which have been worked have not been injured 
thereby. After the disease had nearly disappeared, 
we felt the more sure that our duty was to try to 
accommodate our patrons, and that even, in a stormy 
day, the life and comfort of a feeble man or woman 
is of as much consequence as that of a horse.” 


“ JoHN W. President. 


Bosron, Nov. 7, P.M.” 
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We did not happen to see this card that evening ; 
and, as may readily be supposed, we lost friends 
rapidly that evening and the next morning. Many 
men and women had to walk home, which they did 
fess willingly after reading the above card. 

There was much to be said in answer to this 
card; but we chose to answer only what seemed 
essential, entertaining no unkind feelings towards 
this corporation, whose superintendent had always 
manifested a desire to heed our suggestions, as he 
seemed to believe that we acted for what we believed 
the best interests of the animals. 

We found that public sentiment changed’ rapidly 
aiter reading our card the next day. 

It can be readily seen that the corporation were 
under an annoying pressure of complaints from their 
customers, and hence their eard. 

Our answer was as follows : — 


REPLY TO “A CARD.” 


Rooms OF MASSACHUSETTS Socikty, P. C. A. 
Boston, Nov. 1872. 

In answer to the card of the president of the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad. we beg leave to say, that acting 
amder the advice of experience:l judges, and believ- 
ing that many horses were not in condition to bear 
the exposure to the rain-storm of yesterday morning, 
we called upon the officers of the Metropolitan, Mid- 
dlesex, and Lynn Railroads, and “requested” them 
not to use their horses during the rain. No “ order” 
was given. Our agent said, “If we find any sick 
Aorses in use, we must make an arrest.” The South 
Boston and Cambridge Cars, and Hathorne’s coaches, 
were not running. All the corporations seemed to 
comply cheerfully. 

The Middlesex officers stated that their cars would 
have been withdrawn at eleven o’clock, if we had not 
calle:l. 

At the suggestion of Pres. Draper, we wrote a 
notice for all the evening papers, stating that the 
withdrawal was at our “request.” Unfortunately, 
but part of the papers published it. We were as 
much surprised at the “card,” as the public were 
disturbed. 

We have been usually criticised ten times as much 
for inaction as for over-action, especially in regard 
to horse-railroads. Being constantly between two 
fires, we must expect sometimes to be burned. At 
four, p.M.. when the weather cleared, the other roads 
sent out their cars; and there was no reason that we 
are responsible for why the Metropolitan should not 
have done so. 

We regret that the public were incommoded by 
our “request ;” but it will be seen by the above that 
it accorded with the voluntary action of the majority 
of the corporations. 

Frank B. Fay, Secretary. 


To show that we were not alone in considering 
the day an unsuitable one for horses to be driven, 
and that our course was sustained, we copy the fol- 
lowing from the editorials and correspondence of 
“The Globe” the next day: — 


HUMANITY. 


For the past few days, the Metropolitan Horse- 
Railroad Company has been running its cars as 
usual, notwithstanding the unfit condition of its 
horses for work, until the poor animals have actually 
staggered in our streets under the labor put upon 
them. It is true that the public on the line of travel 
require accommodations in the way of transporta- 
tion; but that horses should be made to drag these 
fearfully-heavy cars, loaded and overloaded, with 
fifty and sixty passengers in and upon each one, 
while the poor animals show only too plainly that 
they are suffering under the prevailing epidemic, is 
positively unreasonable. No humane individual will 
countenance such brutality ; and when we learned, 
yesterday, that the agent of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals had forbidden the 
Metropolitan company to continue their trips under 


these cruel and revolting circumstances, we certainly 
felt much gratification thereat. The president of 
the Metropolitan Horse-Railroad Company came out 
with a card in the evening papers of yesterday, 
trying to excuse the corporation for using the poor 
animals whose reeking nostrils and trembling limbs 
exposed their condiiion to every observer; but to 
our mind the excuse was a very poor one, and was a 
simple exposure, rather than a palliation, of what 
the company have been doing. 


The card issued by the president of the Metropoli- 
tan Railroad Company, yesterday, says, in patliation, 
that the company have lost by death @ut about a 
dozen horses during this epidemic. Perhaps this may 
be true, though we have heard a very different 
story; but the company know not how many more 
of the poor overtasked creatures may be relieved by 
death, unless proper care and kindness be extended 
to them. 


THE SICK HORSES. 


To tae Epiror or THE GLoBE:— Living 
above the old Roxbury line, I was probably as much 
inconvenienced yesterday during the storm as most 
other citizens who found themselves down town with- 
out the means of reaching their homes by horse-car 
conveyance ; but I cheerfully accepted the situation, 
and honored the agent of the humane society who 
stopped the Metropolitan Horse-Raidlroad Company 
from using their sick and tottering horses in the 
raging storm. Next to the agent who acted with 
such humane promptness, I honor a paper which 
fearlessly commends such action. ‘The puerile 
“card” printed in the evening papers deceived no 
one as it regards the action of the horse-car monopo- 
lists. W. 

Roxsury, Nov. 8, 1872, 


THE HORSE-CARS. 

To THE Epitor or THE GLosE,— It is refresh- 
ing, my dear sir, to see that we have one daily 
journal in this city which is not afraid to speak out 
its honest and humane feelings in such an instance as 
the abuse of the poor horses which occurred in our 
streets yesterday. I am an invalid; but no amount 
of suffering would induce me to ride in the cars 
drawn by sick and sufleriny animals. Permit a 
lady reader of “ The Globe” to thank, through the 
columns of your valuable paper, both the noble 
society who took reckless people in hand yesterday, 
and you, sir, who dare to vindicate their conduct. 


L. B, M. 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1872. 


THE POOR HORSES 


To THe Epitor or THE Gione: —I heartily 
thank you for the article in “ The Globe ” to-day in 
behalf of the horses. It is full of humanity, kind- 
ness, and, withal, just. Let the women, sick old men, 
and children remain at home in such stormy weather, 
that the horses may survive to be their slaves a little 
while longer, when they have been restored to a 
sound condition. 

, Boston, 49 Long Whart, Nov. 8, 1572. 


STILL ANOTHER. 

To Epivor or THE GLoBe.— May God 
in his goodness bless you for the course taken in 
sustaining the Massachusetts Society for the Preyen- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, in the action taken by 
the society yesterday in regard to the horse-railroad ! 
The poor brute cannot speak for himself; and, God 
be blessed, we have a newspaper in Boston that 
speaks for the poor creatures, and the cause of hu- 
manity | M. J. @ shop-girl. 

Boston, Nov. 8, 1872. 

Our readers will excuse us for devoting so much 
space to this matter; but we for a time were under 
so much criticism, that we are anxious to make a 
record for future reference. 

CHECK-REIN ESSAY. 

Ir our friends would induce their local papers to 
republish the principal part of this essay, it would 
give the idea a still wider circulation, 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
BY BOSTON AGENTS IN NOVEMBER. 

Whole number complaints, 76: viz., for driving 
when lame and galled, 18; diseased, 13; beating, 9; 
deficient food and shelter, 5; overloading, 4; tortur- 
ing, 5; abandoning, 1; general‘ cruelty, 20; smovth 
crossings, 1. * 

Remedied without prosecution, 29; not sub- 
stantiated, 23; not found, 6; under investigation, 
9; prosecuted, 9; convicted, 9. 

Animals killed, 13. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


{All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or pay- 
ments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this column, 
parties will please notify the Secretary at once ; in which case 
they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are re- 
quested to send names or initials with their donations.) 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Zine Collar Pad Co., $20; Mrs. 8. L. Dana, $10; Mrs. William 
Appleton, $20; Mrs. J. H. Blake, $5; John a $1; Mrs. 
Lucy Shaw, $1; Rhoades and Ripley, $3; A Friend, $5. 


SuBscrkiBers, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Zine Collar Pad Co., A. W. Smith, Miss Maud L. Vernon, 
Master Frank Hampton, J. O. West, M.D., Charles Davis, Wm. 
B. Goodwin, F. H. Smith, Master Alley L. Harrington, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lord, Mrs. E. R. Chase, Miss Bryant, Charles H. 
Whittaker, Winslow and Myrick, Rev. H. Duganne, Mrs. Eliza 
Ruggles, J. T. Burnap, Mrs. J. Rowley, Mrs. Lydia Fisk, Mrs. 
Fanny Ryder, Charles ‘IT’. Perkins, George W. Kennedy, Benja- 
min Dexter, Charies E. Quincy, Mra. E. P. Homer, J. H. Lear, 
Mrs.S. A Creque, Michael Fay, Mrs. Lucy Shaw, Mrs. Henry T. 
Holmes, Revere House, Parker House, Young's Hotel, Master 
Fred. B. Winslow, Edgewood First Day School. $25; Robert 
Bruin, $27.76; Mrs. A. S. Albee, Mrs. Nathan Woodis, Mra. 
Theodore Jones. 

FINEs. 

Municipal Courts :— Boston, 5 cases, $60; Highlands, $10. 

Police Court: — Chelsea. $20, 

From Justices Courts: — Brighton. 2 cases, $2; Wareham, 
$5; Taunton, $5. Witness fees, $7.20. « 


CANAL HORSES AT BUFFALO. 

The “ Woman’s Branch” have been investigating 
the condition of these horses, and have made many 
arrests, and propose to continue to do so if cases are 
found. In one case, when the collar was removed 
from a horse, where it had remained for weeks or 
months, the entire flesh around the neck came off 
with it, leaving the bone entirely bare. A fine of 
fifty dollars and costs was lately imposed in one 
of these cases. 


Our loss by the fire was trifling compared with 
others, consisting only of electrotype-plates of the 
essays on ‘Transportation and Check-rein, a few cuts, 
seals, Xe. ‘The loss of the paper falls on the printer? 

The delay of last and this month’s paper we re- 
gret, but could not prevent, and we fear may extend 
to next month. 


Gitman C. Fiske Esq. has been working actively 
in N. Il. and Maine for the organization o: societies 
by lecturing and otherwise. He has lectured at Do- 
ver, and Porrsmouth, N. H., and Castine, Maine, and 
will continue his work. Sucieties have been formed 
at the two last-named places. We heartily weicome 
this fresh worker in our cause. 


Don’t forget Partridge & Co’s English books for 
children, “ Our Children’s Pets,” * Our Neigh- 
bors,” Dogs and their Doings,” Ctever Dogs, 
Horses,” &e , Xe. 


CavirorniA has made a new movement, and 
some friends of the San Francisco Society have issued, 
and propose to publish semi-monthly, a paper entitled 
“ The Animals’ Friend,” devoted to purposes kindred 
to ours. We trust it will find a wide circulation, and 
set on fire the whole Pacific coast in the interests of 
our cause. 
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Department, 


GALLANT RESCUE UF 
A DUCK. 


Our engraving, by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, represents 
a remarkable instance of 
the sagacity and affection 
of a fine drake, which oc- 
curred several winters ago | 
in Regent’s Park. 

On the breaking-up of 
the ice in the lake, a duck 
got its foot fast in one of 
the ice-cracks. Immediate- 
ly it set up a loud ery of 
distress. The people en 
the bank could render no 
help, as no one could ven- 
ture on the ice. In a tew 
moments, however, a fine 
drake came flying in haste 
to the rescue; and the 
beautiful bird seemed in- 
stantly to understand tke 
difficult case. 

He commenced a violent 
attack with his bill on the 
edges of the ice around 


the imprisoned leg. He 
did not labor long before a 
loud chorus of “Quack, 


quack, quack !” with a won- 
derful wagging of tails, and 
flapping of wings, announ- 
eed the release of the pris- 
oner. A large crowd of 
spectators joyfully united in 
their congratulations over 
Master Drake’s gallant res- 
cue. — Children’s Friend. 


LOVE WINS LOVE. 


_ MorueEr, the birds all 
love father,” said a little 
boy of five summers, as he 
stood with his mother 
watching the robins enjoy- 
ing their morning meal of 
cherries from the old tree 
that overhung the house. 

* Does anybody else love 
father, Charlie?” 

“Oh. yes! I love him, | 
and you love him; but we | 
know more than the birds.” | 

“What do you think is 
the reason the birdies love your father 7” 

Charlie did not seem to hear this question. He 
was absorbed in deep thought. “ Mother,” at last he 
said, “ all creatures bea father. My dog is almost as 
glad to see him as he is tosee me. Pussy, you know, 
always comes to him, and seems to know exactly 
what he is saying. Even the old cow follows him all 
around the meadow; and the other day I saw her 
licking his hand just as a dog would. What can be 
the reason, mother ? ” 

“ Think, Charlie; try and find out a reason.” 

“T think it is because father loves them, mother. 
You know he will often get up to give pussy some- 
thing to eat; and he pulls carrots for the cow, and 
pats her, and talks to her; and, somehow, I think his 
voice never sounds so pleasant as when he talks to the 
creatures.” 

“] think his voice sounds pleasant when he is talk- 
ing to his little boy.” 

Charlie smiled. “ Father loves me,” he said,“ and 
I love him dearly. He loves the birds too, I am sure. 
He whistles to them every morning when they are 
eating cherries; and they are not a bit afraid of him, 
though he is almost near enough to catch them. 
Mother, I wish every thing loved me as well as they 
do father.” 

“Do as your father does, Charlie, and they will. 
Love all things, and be kind to them. Do not speak 


Our Dumb 


roughly to the dog. Don’t pull pussy’s tail, nor chase 


the hens, nor try to frighten the cow. Never throw 
stones at the birds. Never hurt nor tease any thing. 
Speak gently and lovingly to them.” : 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
SPARE THE INSECT. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
Ou! turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 


The smallest creature of the earth 
That looks to God for bread. 


If He who made the universe 
Stoops down in kindest love 

To a little thing like this 
From his high throne above, 


Oh! who shall dare in wantonness 
Its round of life destroy, 

Or give a pang to that small heart 
With its brief pulse of joy ? 

My child, begin in little things 

o act the gentle part; 

For God’s dear love is turned away 

From every cruel heart. 
PATCHOGUE, L.I. 


Animals. 


THE UNSELFISH 
SAILOR-BOY. 


ALITTLE sailor-boy- 
named Ned once took with 
him on shipboard a kitten: 
for a pet. Suilors are very 
fond of having such little: 

ts that remind them of 

ome, and of the dear ones 
there. So Ned had no diffi- 
‘culty in making friends for 
his kitty. But in the 
course of the voyage a fear- 
ful storm overtook them. 
The ship sprung a leak,. 
and was likely soon to go 
down. <A _ boat was lower- 
ed into the foaming sea; 
and littlke Ned was about 
to step into it, when he 
thought of his kitten. There 
was no selfishne:s about 
him ; and he could not think 
of leaving her to go down 
in that terrible storm. So. 
he rushed into the fore-- 
castle to find her: when he 
came back, the boat was 
gone. Pretty soon another 
boat was lowered and 
made ready; and into this 
went little Ned and his kit- 
Now, it happened so 
that out of the several 
_ boats which left the ship this 
| was the only one that was. 


saved. The one in which 
| he first intended to 
| and in which he would have: 
| gone if he had not cared 
| his kitten, was lost, 
| and all on board of it per- 
| ished. — Sunday School’ 
| World. 


A BANTAM’S BENEFO- 
LENCE. 


Roosters are famous: 
for pecking and fighting, 
and, when they do a kind 
act, ought to have the credit 
of it. ‘The following is an 
extraordinary story, told 
by a colporter in Scot- 
land 

“ A few mornings ago my 
attention was arrested by 
a flock of sparrows flying 
about the opposite house in 
I was curious to find out the 


a very strange manner, 


| cause; and, on opening the window, the mystery was. 
| explained. 


I was sorry to see that one of the young 
birds had fallen from its little warm nest, which had 
been built under the tiles of the house. There the 
poor little thing lay on the ground, unable to fly, and 
the older birds unable to lift it up. 

“A fine: bantam, which appeared to understand 
what was wanted, walked forward, and cautiously 
took up the poor bird in his beak. He then mounted 
an empty cart, from which he flew upon the tiles, and, 
stretching his neck out over the edge, placed his 
charge safely in its nest again. In doing so, how- 
ever, the noble bird overbalanced itself, and fell to 
the ground. He appeared frightened, but not much 
hurt. After pluming his feathers for a short time, he 
began to strut about and crow, seemingly quite proud 
of his achievement.” — Young Folks’ News. 


“ Toe CLINTON CouRANT,” in noticing the killing 
of a large gray eagle, says, — Mh ye 

“ Some people seem to take great pleasure in kill- 
ing all the beautiful and the noble birds, as if the 
‘Almighty made a grand mistake in giving them an 
existence. The harmless, innocent animals and birds 
have a right to life and happiness derived from high- 
er authority than any which man can claim in depriv- 
ing them of either life or freedom.” 


| ESCUE OF A DUCK 
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’ which he will choose. 
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CORN INJURIOUS TO HORSES. 
[ We publish this communication to elicit discussion. 


‘We have no opinion on the subject. The writer is a 
-stranger to us ; but we are glad to permit any one in- 
‘terested in animals an opportunity to communicate 


with the public. — Ed.] 


I am much interested in the welfare of dumb 
creatures, and’ especially of that noble animal, the 
horse, which suffers, in my opinion, more than all 
the rest. 

It is long since I resolved never to strike any of 
God’s creatures, and to do all in my power to ame- 
liorate their condition. I have read with interest 
every action of your society which has fallen under 
my observation, and am personally thankful for all 
the good it has done. 

I most earnestly believe, that, for years, we have 
been feeding our horses on unnatural food, which has 
developed pain, disease, and suffering beyond all cal- 
culation. Furthermore, I have no doubt. but that it 
is the cause of the prevailing disease. 

I may be too positive ; but J have carefully watched 
the effects of corn upon the system of horses, until I 
am convinced that it is not only bad policy for own- 


_-ers in view of strength, health, and life of their horses, 


but that it is downright cruelty. I think the race is 
degenerating rapidly, and that we shall lose it entirely 
if we keep on many generations longer. 

Compare the number of foundered horses to-day 
with these of fifty years ago, when in the country no 
one but the doctor “kept his horse up.” Take into 
consideration the countless cases of to fevers, and 
like diseases among horses, and the incalculable num- 
ber of foundered, broken-down beasts, just when 
they ought to be the strongest and most serviceable, 
and must we not conclude there is some wide-spread 
and promient cause? It is not all from overdriving ; 
for we have many cases where family horses, receiy- 
ing, as their owners suppose, the kindest care, shortly 
turn out to be broken-down beasts, from some un- 
known and mysterious cause. In regard to this dis- 
ease: I believe the corn which has been fed for years 

ast has engendered heat and disease in the blood of 
iorses, until they are keenly susceptible to the sudden 
changes of our climate, and that this, and no other, is 
the cause of all this suffering and trouble. We have 
had a season of frequent and remarkable changes. 
The disease was in the blood, and ripe fer develop- 
ment ; and we have reaped the reward for past igno- 
rance, 

That horses should eat no corn at all I do not be- 
lieve. A Change of feed is desirable. As the cold of 
winter comes on, 1 begin to prepare my horses for 
that event by mixing eaough corn with their feed to 
keep them warm. Doubtless our winters are colder 
than the natural climate for our rave of horses; and a 
little corn is beneficial ih assisting their natures to 
resist the cold. 

If any one wishes to learn the most natural food 
for a horse, let him try the experiment by turning the 
horse out to grass until all grain is out of his system, 
and then give him free access to all kinds, and see 
Ever after, let him ,have that 
It will prove to be oats. 


Murray Crosson. 


as a staple. 


GARDNER, MAss., November, 1872. 


+ 


Larry F tells a good story of one of the bag- 
enter at a station on the Boston and Albany 

ailroad, a fat, good-natured, droll fellow, whose 
jokes have becéme quite popular on the road. His 
name is Bill. A few mornings since, while in the 
paren of his duty of changing baggage, an ugly 

ittle Scotch terrier got in his way, and he gave him 

a smart kick, which sent him over the track yelping. 
The owner of the dog soon appeared, in high dud- 
-geon, wanting to know why he kicked his dog. 

“ Was that your dog ?” asked Bill. 
it was: what right have you to kick 
him ” 

“ Hle’s mad,” said Bill. 

“ No, he’s not mad, either,” said the owner. 

“ Well, I should be if any body kicked me in that 
way,” responded Bill. . 


| 
| 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tue school is out. A merry throng 
Bounds o’er the meadows, wild and free, 

Like bees that hum their summer-song. 
One follows slowly, — lame is he. 


Hizh flies the ball: hands, feet, are quick ; 
*Tis caught! How loud the shout of glee ! 
The poor lame boy, with aspect meek, 
Alcng the bank limps quietly. 


‘With all the rest you’d gladly roam ?” 
“Oh, no, sir!” smiling answers he. 

‘«Piaymates enough [ have at home : 
You'll hear them calling after me.; 


“] have a starling who can speak ; 
He'll bid me welcome, I can tell: 
My linnet’s leg is far from weak ; 
He draws his bucket from the well.” 
“ But, when your schooling-time is past, 
Some trade you'll have to choose, you'll see.” 
“Til cobble shoes, and have a last : 
No matter then how lame I be. 


“Money I'll get when I grow tall, 
And birds I'll buy for company ;_ 
While working I shall hear them all, 

Nor will my lame’ leg trouble me.” 


Now peering from the cottage-door 
His mother’s smiling face I see: 
She loves her puny cripple more 
Than if his limbs were strong and free. 


The linnet sang: the starling came 
And welcomed him with voice of glee. 
I turned away, and owned with shame 
That poor lame boy had tutored me. 


+ 


CHILDREN PROTECTING BIRDS ANP ANI- 
MALS. 


Tre German societies for the protection of ani- 
mals, especially the one in Berlin, are doing excel- 
lent work by writings, and especially by winter lec- 
tures. The discussion on the protection of birds called 
the attention of the leaders of this movement to the 
necessity of influencing children to care for animals: 
and several excellent books have been written for 
this purpose. 

A Hessian schoolmaster has set a good example. 
It was the general complaint in his village that the 
rough boys were continually guilty of cruelty to ani- 
mals, of taking away birds’ eggs, and of destroying 
their nests. The teacher, grieved at such conduct 
among his own scholars, determined, after careful 
consideration, to form among the children a “ Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Animals and the Preserva- 
tion of Plants.” The children were delighted when 
their instructor communicated to them his idea, and 
with the greatest willingness took upon themselves 
the duties imposed by the rules of the society. Dur- 
ing the past year, the children have caught many 
thousands of injurious insects, and destroyed innu- 
merable caterpillar-nests. They are taught, how- 
ever, to protect the useful animals, and to preserve 
the birds and their nests most zealously. 

This winter the children have undertaken the duty 
of strewing food in frosty weather to their little 
winged friends. The communal authorities of the 
place planted a number of young fruit-trees during 
the last summer ; and these are now placed under the 
special care and oversight of the school youth. The 
teacher has apportioned to each boy a certain num- 
ber of trees ; and the children are said to have really 
become very much attached to the charge placed 
upon them. Strange to say, no rewards are offered 
to the children : they feel perfectly satisfied in being 
able to be of service, and to work for the general 
good. This village Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals and Preservation of Plants certainly deserves 
encouragement and imitation. We should be glad 
to hear of one or more being established’ in every 
American village. Suitable rewards, however, would 
not be out of place. — Selected. 


ONE MAN’S THEORY OF FEEDING HORSES, 


A CORRESPONDENT in Maine says, “ The less you 
allow an animal to grind his food, the better.” He 
pours boiling water on two quarts of meal ; lets it stand 
all day ; then makes it thin with cold water, and pours 
it on his hay. This for supper, and the same for 
breakfast, giving only dry hay for dinner. Gives a 
handful of wood ashes twice a month in the hay, and 
sometmes a little sulphur. He thinks the horse _ 
drives and looks better, works easier, and does not 
require any change of dict. It will be seen he dis- 
agrees entirely with another correspondent. 


INCIDENTS AND INFERENCES, 

A VENERABLE correspondent relates an instance 
within his knowledge, where a girl twelve years of 
age could readily catch an unruly mare in the pasture, 
when the workman on the farm had vainly spent 
an hour in the attempt. The girl had always petted 
the mare ; the workman had punished her. 

He relates another instance, where a foreman of a 
farm had so treated the stock, that they leaped every 
fence, and strayed into grain-fields to the destruction 
of the crops. 

One cruel remedy that he adopted was to bore 
holes in their ears, run a cord through, and tie it 
under their necks. His suecessor, who resorted to 
the kind method, soon restored them to quiet habits, 
as they ceased to anticipate punishment upon the 
approach of their owner or driver. 

From the abovg he reasons as follows : — 

“Tt is worthy of consideration, that the value of 
our domestic animals may be greatly increased by 
kind treatment, and greatly diminished by eruel 
treatment. 

“It may. readily be seen that an animal, when 
treated with such kindness that it is always readily 
caught in the pasture when wanted, is far more valu- 
able than when made so wild by severe treatment, 
that it may require the labor of a man for hours to 
catch him. 

“It is evident that when a stock of cattle on a farw 
are treated with so much kindness by their keeper, 
that he can pass among them without their running - 
from him, and the whole herd will come at his call, 
and will consider the pastures where he places them 
as their home, that they must be far more valuable 
than the same stock,» when made so wild and un- 
governable by severe treatment, as to run with fear 
fiom their keeper, and to break out of their pastures 
into other lots, t» the damage of the crops. 

“ Our domestic animals have instinct and memory, 
but not reason: therefore on many occasions it would 
be as ridiculous to punish them for a fault, as for the 
boy to punish the stone against which he by acci- 
dent had struck his bare foot. 

“Instructing them with kindness to do what may 
be required of them will be far-preterable to in- 
structing them by punishment.” 


To cure a balky horse, simply place your hand 
over the horse’s nose and shut off his wind until he 
wants to go, and then let him go. So says one that 
has long tried it. The remedy is simple and merci- 
ful. 


A Dispurep Question. — An old toper, after 
indulging quite freely in his accustomed beverage, 
amused himself in teasing a mettlesome horse The 
animal, not.fancying his familiarities, suddenly reared ; 
and the disciple of Bacchus fourd himself sprawling 
in an adjacent mud-puddle. Gathering himself up 
as composedly as his situation would allow, he shout- 
ed to his son John, who was standing by, — 

“ John, did you see me kick that ’ere hoss ?” 

“ Why, no, dad! the horse kicked you.” 

“Reckon not, John. One or tother of us got 
badly histed. ”Iain’t me, John; for I’m here!” 


Wuewn a man thinks that nobody cares for him, 
and that he is alone in a cold and selfish world, he 
would do well to ask himself what he has done to 
make anybody care for and love him, and to warm 
the val with faith and generosity. Generally 
those who complain the most have done the least. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


VERMONT OLD LAW AND NEW LAW. 


WHAT VERMONT PEOPLE OUGHT TO DO. 
OLD LAW. 


Section 26. Chapter 113 General Statutes. — Every 
person who shall cruelly beat or torture any horse 
or ox or other animal, whether belonging to himself 
or not, shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than one year, or by fine net 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or both of said pun- 
ishments in the discretion of the cour-s. i 


NEW LAW. 
ENACTED LAST MONTH. 


An Act in addition to chapter one hundred and 
thirteen, section twenty-six. of the’General Stat- 


utes, and for the more effectual prevention of | 


cruelty to animals. 
Section 1.—Whoever shall overdrive, overload, 


overwork, torture, torment, fail to provide with proper 
food, drink, and shelter, or cruelly beat, mutilate, or | 


cause the same to be done, or whoever shall cruelly 
work when unfit for labor any horse. ox, or other 
domesticated animal, shall for every such offerce be 
punished by imprisonment in the county jail not ¢x- 
ceeding one year, or by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars, cr both of said punishments in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sect. 2.— Any per:on found violating the laws in 
relation to cruelty to animals may be arrested and 
held without warrant in the same manner as in case 
of persons found breaking the peace. 7 

Sect. 3.—It shall be the duty of all sheriffs, deputy- 
sheritis, constables, and police-oflicers, to prosecute 
all violations of the provisions of this act, which shall 
come to their notice or knowledge ; and fines or 
forfeitures collected upon. or resulting from, the 
complaint or information of any informing or com- 
plaining officer in this State, shall be paid into the 
treasury of the town where such offence shall be 
comnitted. 

Sect. 4.—The several county courts, and police 
.varts, and justices of the peace, in their respective 
counties, shall have full and concurrent jurisdiction 
of all offences under this act, and to the full extent 
of the penalties therein specified. 

Approved Nov. 27, 1872. 


Now let us beg our friends in Verment to form a 
State society to enforce this law. Without it, let us 
assure them, little will be done. We regret that the 
law covers so little ground, but must be thankful for 
that little. 

As the friend says who sent us a copy of the law, 
“Tt is an opening wedge.” When the pecple are 
better informed in regard to cruelty to animals, they 
will demand a better law. 

We have had repeated correspondence with Ver- 
mont people on this subject. have sent several bun- 
dred papers and other documents to this and previcus 
legislatures; but not until now has any thing been 
done. We do this because we desire co-cperation in 
all adjoining States. Unfortunately, many people 
believe cruelty to animals is confined to large towns 
and cities. A Vermont correspondent has just said 
to us : — 

“Tn a rural section like our State, there does not 
seem to be such necessity for such a law.” 

Now, we venture to say, that, in proportion to the 
nuuwber of animals, there is more eru: Ity in the coun- 
try than in the city. Here the public are alive on 
the subject. The police are traversing the streets. 


In the country, — im Vermont !et us say, — we fear | 


there will be many cattle and hores nearly or quite 
starved to death the coming winter. There will be 
many nearly or quite frezin to death by being lett 
out without shelter, or by being kept in barns where 
the snow blows in, where they have no bedding, and 
where the soil they lie upon is never dry. 

We do not intimate that Vermont is any worse 
than other States; but our pride will not allow us 
to admit that she is better than our own State: and 
all the cruelties we have named were perpetrated in 
Massachusetts the very last winter, in country towns, 
while the owners of the stock were spending their 
time idling at the “store.” Previeus numbers of our 


paper have reported several cases of cruelty in Ver- 
mont. Then, we venture to say there are hundreds 
of horses in every State in the Union with galled 
backs or shoulders, with incurable lameness, and 
with other disabilities arising from old age and pre- 
vious abuse. The galled horses should cease ‘to be 
worked till they are healed. The worn-out horses 
should be killed. 


State, not excepting our own. To be sure, our law 
and cur agents punish cases such as we have 
described. Let the people of other States likewise 
enforce their law. 


RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY. 


SEMI-ANNUAL Report, APRIL 1 TO Oct. 1. 
Whole number of complaints, 95; viz., for driving 


| diseased horses unfit for labor, 19 ; driving lame and 


galled horses, 20; over-loading, 3; over-driving, 9 
(2 died) ; beating, 8; whipping and mutilating, 1; 
torture by check-rein and harness, 2; neglect and 
failure to provide food and shelter, 8 ; abandoning, 
2; glanders, 2; cruelty in transportation of animals, 
3; cruelty to swine, dogs, cats, poultry, &c., 8; bag- 
ging cows, 3: dog-fighting, 7. 

Of the above, there were prosecuted, 47 ; convict- 
ed, 38 ; discontinued for want of jurisdiction, 2 ; under 
investigation, 3; remedied without prosecution, 45. 

Horses killed to end their sufferings, 16; taken 
from their work temporarily, 9. 

The above does not include many cases of which 
no complaint was made ; but which came to the know- 
ledve of the officers of the society from personal ob- 
servation or otherwise, and were investigated and 
remedied by them. ; 

N. A. Fisner, General Agent and Secretary. 


WOMAN'S BRANCH, BUFFALO SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL meeting, Nov. 2. Officers elected : — 
Mrs. Horatio Seymour, President; Mrs. J. C. 
Lord, 1st Vice-President ; Miss Lucy Lord, 2d Vice- 
President ; Mrs. I. H. Yerks, Seoretary ; Miss Hattie 
L. Hayes, Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


- Mrs.. A! Chureb, Mrs. Woltge, Mrs. Mack, Mrs. 
H. D. Farwell, Mrs. Long. 


PORTSMOUTH (N.H.) SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED DECEMBER, 1872. 


President, Albert R. Hatch; Secretary, N. Dana 
Whipple. 

Vice-Presidents, Ichabod Goodwin, Daniel H. 
Peirce, Wm. F. Parrott, James DeNormandie, Carlos 
Martyn, Mrs. Charles Burroughs, Mrs. Stanton Par- 
ker, Mrs. Frank Jones, Mrs. Alfred Haven, Mrs. 
Jos. B. Upham. 

Directors, A. P. Stevens, Wm. H. Sise, Frank 
Jones, T. E. O. Marvin, J. S. H. Frink, Wm. H. 
Hackett, J. H. Foster, Lewis E. Smith, N. Dana 
Whipple, James May, Miss Eliza Rice, Mrs Julia V. 
Whipple, Mrs. J. J. Pickering, Mrs. H. C. Knight, 
Mrs. Aaron Hill, Mrs. Joseph Sise, Miss Ellen Par- 
rott, Miss Lizzie Pearson, Miss Jessie Williams, Miss 
Emma Vennard. 

The Prize of fifteen dollars offered by Mr. Gilman 
C. Fisher for the best composition irom the scholars 
of the girls’ or boys High School was awarded to 
Miss Nellie Giddings. 

BOYS’ SOCIETY, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
ORGANIZED DECEMBER, 1872. 

President, J. B. Tiffany; Vice-Presidents, F. G. 
Bush, and P. Lamprey; Recording Secretary, W. 
Moore ; Corresponding Secretary, H. B; Kent; Treas- 
urer, W. F. Stearns. 

“THE Dover Exquirer” has lately headed one 
of its columns “ Our Animals,” devoted to purposes 
similar to ours: a matter worthy of imitation, 


We have made Vermont the text; | 
but the “remarks” will apply as well to any other | 


society at Wilmington. 


Marng.— A correspondent says, — 

“T wish you could see some of the horses driven to 
the Kittery Navy Yard every day. Some go on three 
bad legs, and are left standing out of doors every day.. 
rain or shine.” 


Tue New-York Society have been victors in the 
Bonard-will case, and expect to get $150,000. We 
congratulate them upon this good luck. Our society: 
must rely upon small donations to carry on our work. 


YORK CO. (PENN.) SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED Nov. 28, 1872. Oflicers: President, 
Rev. Wm. Baum, D.D.; Secretary, J. C. Luitwieler. 


LANCASTER CO. (PENN.) SOCIETY. 

INCORPORATED March 7, 1872. Organized June 
8, 1872. Officers: President, John B. Warfel; Vice- 
Presidents, Thcmas E. Franklin, Henry E Leman,,. 
Wm. Spencer, E. Billingfelt, Wm. A. Morton; Sec- 
retary, Geo. W. Riechenbach; Treasurer, Amos S. 
Henderson ; Counsellors, Simeon P. Eby, Esq., Mar- 
riott Brosius, Esq. ; Board of Managers, Henry Car- 
penter, M.D., John W. Jackson, Henry M. Engle, 
Andrew C. Flinn, David Bair, sen., John Dunlap, 
M. D., E. G. Groff, Esq., 8. G. Behmer, Lewis Haldy, 
John B. Kevinske. 

DrLawake is actively engaged in forming a State 
Shall hope to report result 
in our next. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS READ OUR PAPER. 


The Corresponding Secretary of a 
mers’ Club writes, — 


“Our DumB- ANIMALS ” is filled with: interesti 
and entertaining mattcr, not only interesting, but cal- 
culated to do good by calling the attention of our 
readers to the abuses of our dumb animals, and more 
especially that noble, self-sacrificing. animal, the 
horse, but puts men to thinking; and thinking men 
will devise some remedy for this great evil. Our 
members have invariably spoken in praise of the: 
horse, of his good qualities and usefulness in our daily: 
avocations, when any question has been discussed by 
them relating, near or remote, to the horse. 

Since the disease has rendered the horses almost 
useless for a time, their owners have beguh to appre- 
ciate them for their usefulness ; and it is hoped that a 
salutary lesson will be learned both by owners and 
users of these valuable animals. 

The club has spent three evenings in conversation 
upon the horse-disease, and the best mode of treat- 
ing the animal while under the influence of the dis- 
ease. All have shown great sympathy for the horse 
and expressed the highest contempt for those who 
abuse him. Deeply lamenting the employment of 
quecks, they have feelingly and earnestly pleaded 
that the horse should have a regularly-educated doe- 
tor; for te was worthy. It seems as though good was 
coming out of this disease, — that the horse will be 
more respected, better appreciated, and treated with 
more humanity and less cruelty. 


7ermont 


Sr. Lours.— The society here is reported nearly 
dead, because of the failure to obtain needed 
legislation. Will friends of the cause keep the sub- 
ject alive, use what law they have, circulate docu- 
ments, and get a better law when they can? We are 
ready to send back numbers of our paper if some one 
will see that they are thoroughly distributed, as it will 
help to awaken public sentiment. 


Witt Connecticut move to organize a society ? 


In vain do they talk of happiness who never sub- 
dued an impulse in obedience to a principle. He 
who never sacrificed a present to a future good, or a 
personal to a general one, can speak of p wre 
only as the blind do of colors. ’ 
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